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“WIPE OUT ILLITERACY; TEACH ENGLISH TO 
FOREIGNERS.” 


Smith-Bankhead Bill Would Pledge Federal Government to 
immediate Encouragement of State Efforts in Americaniza- 
tion and Iiliteracy Campaigns. 


*'To provide for the education of native illiterates, 
of persons unable to understand and use the English 
language and of other resident persons of foreign 
birth; to provide for cooperation with the States in the 
education of such persons in the English language, the 
fundamental 


} 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION BILL INTRODUCED IN 
THE HOUSE, 


Congressman Towner Sponsors Measure Giving Federal Aid— 
Has Support of American Federation of Labor, Federation 
of Teachers, and National Education Association. 


Congressman Horace M, Towner, of Lowa, intro- 
duced into the House on January 28 a bill creating a 
Federal Department of Education, with a secretary in 
the President's Cabinet, and appropriating a hundred 
million dollars to encourage education in the several 

States. The 





principles of 
government 
and citizen- 
ship, the ele- 
ments of 
knowledge 
pertaining 
to self-support 
and home mak- 
ing,and insuch 


measure has 
the backing of 
the American 
Federation of 
Labor, the 
American Fed- 
eration of 
Teachers, and 
the National 
Education As- 














other work sociation, as 
as will assist well as of a 
in preparing number of 
such illiterates other organi- 
and foreign- zations. 

born persons The bill is sim- 
for suecessful ilar in its previ- 


living and in- 
telligent 
American citt- 





sions to the 
Smith bill (8S, 
4987) introduced 








zenship.” 

This is the pur- 
the bill 
introduced in the 
Senate January 
28 Senator Smith It provides fer the im- 
mediate carrying out of part of a program already urged by 
Senator Smith and other leaders in the Department of Educa- 
tion bill now pending before the Senate and House, It fs urged 
by Secretary Lane, of the Interior Department, as a step of the 
highest significance in reconstruction, 


of foreign birth. 


- Inttle, if any, since the 1910 census, 


pose 


by of Georgia. 


The bill provides: 

That the Secretary of the Interior, through the Bureau of 
Education, and in cooperation with any other Federal agencies 
which may be able through their existing organizations to fur- 
nish assistance therein, is hereby authorized and directed to co- 
operate with the several States in the education of illiterates; 
of persons unable to understand, speak, read, or write the Eng- 


(Continued on page 2.) 
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ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


There were 5,000,000 adult Lliterates in the United States 
The experience of the Army camps showed that this condition had improved but 
This is why the Federal Government and the States are urged 
to pass special legislation to eliminate illiteracy and help Americanize the foreign born, 





| representative 


in the Senate Oc- 
tober 10 by Sena- 
tor Hoke Smith, 
of Georgia, but 
contains a num- 
ber of modifica- 
tions to meet objections that have been raised. It is understood 
that Senator Smith is favorable to the changes that have been 
suggested in the bill and will incorporate them in his bill when 
reported, which, it is expected, will be within the next few days, 

Unified support was assured for the Smith-Towner measure 
when the American Federation of Labor, already on record as 
favoring a Department of Education and Federal aid for edu- 
cation, accepted the suggestion of officials of the American 
Federation of Teachers that with certain modifications it wouid 
be possible for the union organizations to indorse and work for 
the bill drafted by the National Education Association Com- 
mission and already introduced by Senator Smith, A. confer- 
ence between Hugh S. Magill, recently appointed legislative 
of the National Education Association, and 


in 1910, Some were native born; some 
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Henry Sterling, Cc. B. Stillman, and L. VY. Lampson, of the 
Federation of Labor and the Teachers’ Federation, resulted in 
an agreement to combine forces in advocacy of a joint measure. 

Judge Towner’s bill differs from the first draft of the Smith 
bill chiefly in further precautions to safeguard local control in 
education, and in making certain that the $50,000,000 appro- 
priated for general improvement of schools shall be used in 
part for the payment of teachers’ salaries. 

The bill provides that the Federal appropriation shall be 
used— 

(a) For the elimination of illiteracy. 

(6) For the Americanization of immigrants. 

(¢c) For physical and health education. 

(d) For preparation of teachers. 

(e) For equalization of educational opportunities throughout 
the various States. 


Comments on the Towner Bill. 


Representatives of the various organizations interested in the 
bill stated that they intend to urge prompt action. Henry Ster- 
ling, legislative representative of the American Federation of 
Labor, said: 

“T consider the unifying and coordinating of the various edu- 
cational agencies of the Federal Government within one de- 
partment, and full cooperation with State and local agencies, 
essential and vital to the promotion of public education, The 
American Federation of Labor has discussed the matter at a 
number of its recent conventions and is practically unanimous 
and thoroughly in earnest in its support.” 

The Smith-Towner bill will have the hearty support of the 
American Federation of Teachers, according to L. V. Lampson, 
national organizer for the federation. He said: 

“The Smith bill as amended by Representative Towner and 
introduced by him in the House to-day will have the strong 
support of the American Federation of Teachers. The new 
measure provides for Federal aid in the payment of teachers’ 
salaries and fully safeguards the control of the States over 
their schools. The amendments were made in response to 
publie sentiment throughout the country and meet with the 
hearty approval of the American Federation of Labor, the 
American Federation of Teachers, and the National Education 
Association. The people will demand the passage of this bill.” 

Hugh S. Magill made the following statement for the National 
Sducation Association : ° 

“The bill introduced by Congressman Towner providing for 
a Department of Education and making an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 to encourage the States in the performance of 
certain definite educational work has the hearty indorsement 
of the Natienal Education Association. This bill recognizes the 
vital importance from the national standpoint and outlines a 
broad, comprehensive program for obtaining definite and prac- 
tical results. The English Parliament has passed the Fisher 
bill, one of the most important educational measures ever 
enacted into law. If America is to meet the educational de- 
mands of this critical period a bill of this character should be 
enacted by Congress.” 


On February 3 Senator Chamberlain presented a memorial 
from the Legislature of Oregon to the effect that— 

“ Whereas this bill has for its purpose the removal of illiter- 
acy, the Americanization of immigrants, the promoting of 
physical and health education, the improving of facilities for 
the preparation of teachers, and the creation of a national de- 
partment of education,” be it— 

* Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress be memorialized and urged to use all honorable means to 
secure the enaciment of the educational bill, S 4987.” 











“WIPE OUT ILLITERACY; TEACH ENGLISH TO 
FOREIGNERS.” 


(Continued from page 1.) 
lish ianguage, and of other resident persons of foreign birth; 
and in the training and preparation of teachers, supervisors, 
and directors for such educational work. 

That for the purpose of cooperating with the several States 
in paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
the educational work herein, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the use of the several States, and subject to 
the provisions of this act, for the fiscal year ending June 50 
1919, the sum of five million dollars, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and annually thereafter until the end of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, the sum of twelve million 8ve hun- 





, 


dred thousand dollars. 

That for the purpose of cooperating with the several States 
in preparing teachers, supervisors, and directors for educational 
work under this act, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for the use of the several States, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, the sum of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and 
annually thereafter until the end of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, the sum of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
annually, 

That any State may secure the benefits of this act by accept- 
ance of its provisions and by the designation of an appropriate 
official to act as custodian of moneys allotted and by authoriz- 
ing its department of education or chief school officer to co- 
operate with the United States in the educational work herein 
authorized, and after June 30, 1919, the appropriation herein 
made shall be available only in the event that each State or 
municipal corporation thereof acting through or in conjunction 
with the State shall appropriate, make available, and use for 
such educational work an amount equal to that allotted by the 
United States: Provided, That no State shall be entitled to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of this act until it shall by appropriate 
legislation require the instruction for not less than two hun- 
dred hours per annum of all illiterate minors or minors unable 
to speak, read, or write the Enclish language, more than sixtcen 
years of age, at schools, or places, or by other methods of ele- 
mentary instruction, until such minors have completed a course 
in English generally equivalent to that supplied by third-grade 
schools: Provided further, That no money authorized to be ap- 
propriated by the preceding sections of this act, or appropriated 
by any of the States to carry out its provisions, shall be au- 
thorized to be used for any other purpose than for the salaries 
of teachers, supervisors, or directors of education, or for the 
preparation and training of such teachers, 

That the sums herein authorized to be appropriated shall be 
apportioned to the several States annually in the proportion 
which the total number of resident illiterate persons, ten years 
of age and over, and of persons ten years of age and over unable 
to speak the English language, in that State, bears to the total 
number of illiterate resident persons ten years of age and over, 
and of persons ten year of age and over unable to speak the 
English language, in the United States, exclusive of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, according to the last published preceding 
United States census. 

That in order to secure the benefits of this act, each State, 
neting through its proper board or officer, shall submit to the 
Secretary of the Interior for his approval plans showing the 
manner in which it is proposed that the appropriation shall be 
used, including the kind of instruction and equipment to be 
provided, courses of study, methods of instruction, qualifications 
of teachers, supervisors and directors. and the kind of schools 
in which and the conditions under which training of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors is to be given. 

For the administration of the act an appropriation of $250,000 
is made for the remainder of the present fiscal year, and 
$1,000,000 annually hereafter. 
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National Education Association Commission’s Report on “ Cardinal Principles ’ 


, 


Favors Six-Year Secondary School—Overage Pupil Should Not Be Held Back— 
Urges Wide Variety of Courses in Same High School Rather Than Specialized 


High Schools. 


“Cardinal Principles in Secondary 
Education,” the chief document prepared 
by the National Education Association 
Commission the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, has just been is- 
sued by the Bureau of Education. 

The report presents in the brief space 
of some 30 pages various important prin- 
ciples to guide the reorganization of 
America’s most distinctive educational in- 
stitution. No other couniry has enrolled 
<o many or such a large proportion of its 
youth in secondary schools as has the 
United States. Nevertheless, secondary 
education is still far from meeting the 
needs of many important groups of young 


persons. 


on 


Democracy and the High School. 


As a basis for its presentation the com- 
mission holds that the purpose of de- 
mocracy is to so organize society that 





each member- may develop his person- | 


ality primarily through activities de- 
signed for the well-being of his fellow 
members and of society as a whole. 

This definition emphasizes efficiency 
but in no narrow sense. Efficiency in 
America must be based upon an appre- 
ciation of social values. This 
tion of democracy demands also that the 
individual be helped to choose the voca- 
tion and the forms of social service in 
Which his personality may become most 
effective. For the achievement of these 
ends democracy must place chief reliance 
upon education, 


The Great Social Objectives. 


The commission would focus secondary 
education upon what may be called the 
great social objectives, such as health, 
citizenship, vocation, worthy use of leis- 
ure, and ethical character. Too long have 
the their task under 
vague generalities, such intellectual 
discipline, and too long have they taught 
formal types of knowledge bearing little 
evident relation to the problems of serv- 
ice and worthy living. One of the main 
problems of education in the reconstruc- 
tion period will be so to organize instruc- 
iion that it will apply more directly and 
to worthy living in 
cratic society. This implies no mean, 
narrow, bread and butter conception of 
education. On the contrary, the commis- 
sion holds that the division of education 
into separate stages, the first general and 
the second vocational, is unsound. Health 


schools conceived 


is 


specifically 


concep- | 








demo- |! 





needs are important at all stages; the 
vocational aspect is valuable even in the 
early stages as giving greater purpose- 
fulness to schooling; while preparation 
for citizenship and the worthy use of 
leisure involve phases which require ma- 
turity on the part of the pupil. “Fur- 
thermore, it is only as the pupil sees his 
vocation in relation to his citizenship and 
his citizenship in the light of his voca- 
tion that he will be prepared for effective 
inembership in an industrial democracy, . 
Consequently, the commission enters its 
protest against any and all plans, how- 
ever well intended, which are in danger 
of divercing vocational and social-civic 
education. It stands squarely for the 
infusion of vocation with the spirit of 
service and for the utilization of culture 


by genuine contact with the world’s 
work,” 


Six Years of Secondary Schooling. 


The commission favors 2 six-year ele- 
mentary school, followed by six years of 
secondary education, the latter to be di- 
vided into two periods corresponding to 
junior and senior high schools. 

The commission takes advanced ground 
with regard to the admission of pupils to 
the high school, The overage pupil who 
i: slow in certain lines of work must no 
longer be held back in the elementary 
school to lose interest and develop habits 
of dawdling. Instead the secondary 
school must provide suitable instruction 
for overage pupils. 

With regard to admission to higher in- 
stitutions, it criticises entrance require- 
ments and examinations that handicap 
the secondary school. “The conception 
that every student who would enter col- 
lege must devote all his preparation to 
nhonvocational subjects must give way 
to a scientific evaluation of all types of 
secondary education as preparation for 
continued study.” Doors of higher insti- 
tutions should be open to every student 
for Whatever form of higher education he 
can undertake with profit to himself and 
“The conception that higher 
education should be limited to the few 
is destined to disappear in the interests 
of democracy.” 


to society. 


Wide Varicty of Curriculums. 


Can the American high school offer 
the many kinds of training needed by 
different groups of young people and at 


the sume time instit] in them these com- 
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mon ideas, common ideals, and common 
modes of thought, feeling, and action es- 
sential for national solidarity? This 
is the central problem of secondary ed- 
ucation in America, Expansion in high- 
school curriculums is now desirable and 
necessary. But expansion must be ac- 
companied by renewed efforts to develop 
social solidarity. The greater the differ- 
entiation in studies, the more important 
the social mingling of pupils 
pursuing different curriculams, 

To solve this problem the commission 
recommends that a wide variety of cur- 
riculums offered, and that these 
should, as a rule, be conducted side by 
in comprehensive high schools, 
than in specialized high schools, 

the German method. This po- 
sition is supported by a careful analysis 
of the many advantages of the compre- 
hensive type of high school, The com- 
mission, however, warns against the in- 
efficiency that may arise if the head of 
such a school is a man of narrow outlook 
or limited interests, or if the faculty is 
not organized so as to develop every cur- 
riculum the utmost efficiency con- 
sistent with the civic and social needs, 


becomes 


be 


side 
rather 
as was 


to 


Compulsery High-School Attendance. 


With secondary education reorganized 
so as to contribute more directly to the 
health, good citizenship, vocational effi- 
ciency, sterling character, and the abil- 
ity to use leisure wisely, the commission 
holds that secondary education is essen- 
tial for all the youth of the Nation. It 
urges legislation whereby all young peo- 
ple, whether employed or not, shall be 
required to attend the secondary school 
for at least eight hours in each week that 
the schools are in session. “No single 
piece of educational legislation could do 
more to raise the level of intelligence and 
efliciency and to insure the welfare of 
democracy.” Such part-time or continu. 
ution education should not be exclusively 
vocational. It should be conducted tn 
comprehensive high schools, rather than 
in separate continuation schools as is the 
custom in less democratic societies. By 
this plan the American high school can 
hecome uniquely American, welding by 
iis influence all young people of the com- 
munity inte one civic whole, thus becom- 
ing a living embodiment of the unity 
which should overtower all diversittes 
within the body politic. 


Membership of the Commiasien. 


The commission consists of Clarence D, 
Kingsley, chairman, State supervisor of 


high schools, Boston; TP. TP. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington; Thomas H. Briggs, 


‘Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York; Alexander Inglis, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Maoss,; Henry 
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Newmann, Ethical Culture School, New 
York City; William Orr, international 
Y¥. M. ©, A, committee, New York City; 
Edward QO. Sisson, president, University 
of Montana, Mont.; Joseph S. Stewart, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga.; Milo 
H. Stuart, principal, Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind.; and H. L, 
Terry, State supervisor of high schools, 
Wiseonsin. 

The various subcommittees are as fol- 
lows: Administration of hich schools, 
Charles H. Johnston, University of Ili- 
nois; agriculture, A. VY. Storm, professor 
ef agricultural education, University of 
Minnesota; art education, Henry T. 
Bailey, dean, Cleveland School of Art, 
Cleveland; business education, C. A. Her- 
rick, president, Girard College, Philadel- 
phia; classical languages, W. I. Foster, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City ; 
Knglish, James F. Hosic, Chicago Nor- 
mal College, Chicago, Ill. ; household arts, 
Mrs. H. W. Calvin, United States Bureau 
of Education, Washington; industrial 
arts, Wilson H. Henderson, University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis.; mathemat- 
ics, William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York City; modern languages, 
Edward Manley, Englewood High School, 
Chicago, Ill.; music, Will Earhart, di- 


“rector of music, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; physical 


education, J. H. MeCurdy, International 
‘YY. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Mass. ; 
sciences, Otis W. Caldwell, director, Lin- 
coln School, New York City; social stud- 
les, Thomas Jesse Jones, United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington; and 
vocational guidance, F. M. Leavitt, asso- 





ciate superintendent of schools, Pitts- 
burgh. 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATION FOR 


MARINES WHO DESIRE TO RE- 
TURN TO COLLEGE. 





General Barnett Describes Policy of 
This Branch of Service. 





The Marine Corps is giving special con- 
sideration to requests for discharge from 
marines who desire to return to college. 
Maj. Gen. Barnett, commandant of the 
Corps, informs the Commissioner of Edu- 
‘ation that “ where necessary telegraphic 
orders are issued to the coimmanding offi- 
cers of the various posts to direct the dis- 
charge of such men, and also authorizing 
them to grant immediate furloughs and 
mail discharge certificate, together with 
check and final statement of accounts to 
the men thus enabling their leaving for 
college at once.” 

Gen, Barnett points out that in general 
it is the policy of his office to discharge 
from the regular Marine Corns those 
men who enlisted for the duration of the 
war and who desire their immediate re- 
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lease from military duty for educational 
or industrial reasons. 

He makes it clear, however, that the 
action indicated can not be taken when 
the enlistments of men are for a period of 
four years. “ Discharges of such men,” 
he says, “are considered only in cases of 
exceptional dependency and granted un- 
der circumstances which, considering all 
the provisions made by law for aiding de- 
pendents and the rate of pay received by 
the applicant for discharge, still render 
his presence at home absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

“Applications for discharge of four- 
year men must in each instance be sub- 
mitted by the man concerned through his 
commanding officer and supported by the 
affidavits of at least two disinterested 
and responsible persons cognizant of the 
facts in connection therewith.” 





ARMY TRADE TESTS TO BE DIS- 
CUSSED AT CONFERENCE OF 
SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


The United States Commissioner of 
Education has called a 
specialists in industrial education in pub- 
lic and private schools, together with 
representatives of the educational press, 
to be held in eo: nection with the annual 
convention of the National Society for 
Vocational Education, at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, St. Louis, Mo., Wednesday, February 
19. The dinner, which will be informal, 
will be held promptly at 6.80 o’clock. 

The program is in charge of William T. 
Bawden, specialist in industrial educa- 
tion, Bureau of Education, and will deai 
with the topic: “ The Army Trade Tests.” 

The discussion will be opened by Alvin 
Ik. Dodd, director, Retail Research Asso- 
ciation, New York City, formerly secre- 
tary of the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education and later secretary of 
the committee on classification of person- 
nel, War Department. 

It is expected also that several mem- 
bers of the staff of the committee on class- 
ification of personnel, under whose direc- 
tion the trade tests were developed, will 
be detailed to St. Louis to participate in 


conference of 


the discussion. 

These addresses will be followed by 
free discussion from the floor. This will 
afford an unusual opportunity to learn 
something at first hand about an attempt 
ty devise means for measuring objectively 

» knowledge and mechanical ability 
and to determine the applicability of these 
tests to the program of the industrial 


school, 
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RURAL CONFERENCE AT DAY- 
TONA. 


Florida to Have Notable Gathering on 
Rural Education and Country Life. 


A national conference on rurs! educa- 
tion and country life will be held at Day- 
tona, Fla., February 1 to 4. This will be 
the tenth of a series of conferences that 
have been held under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Education during the past five 
years. The first was held at Chicago in 
1914; the second at Nashville, 1915. Dur- 
ing 1917-18 meetings were held at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., Philadelphia, Pa., Rock Hill, 
8S. C., St. Paul, Minn., Hot Springs, Ark., 
Denver, Colo., Chico, Cal., Washington, 
D. C., and Stevens Point, Wis. 

Like the previous conferences, that at 
Daytona will attempt to present the fol- 
lowing aims in rural education: 

1. An academic term of not less tha- 
160 days in every rural community. 

2. A sufficient number of teachers ade- 
quately prepared for their work. 

3. Consolidation of rural schools where 
practicable. 

4. Teacher’s home and demonstration 
farm of 5 or more acres as-a part of the 
school property. 

». An all-year school session adapted to 
local conditions. 

6. A county library with branch libra- 
ries at the centers of population, the pub- 
lic schools to be used as distributing 
centers. 

7. Community organization with the 
school as the intellectural, industrial, and 
social center. 

8. A high-school education for all 
country boys and girls without severing 
home ties in obtaining that education. 

9. Such readjustment and reformation 
of the course of study in elementary and 
secondary rural schools as will adapt 
them to the needs of rural life. 

10. The need for Federal 2id in public 
education. 

11. The elimination of illiteracy. 

12. Americanization of all citizens 
through a better civic and patriotic in- 
struction, 

Additional Topice at Daytona. 

The Daytona conference. will consider 
other important problems, the 
proper solution of which will greatly im- 
preve country schools and country life: 

“The Farm Woman and the Rural 
Home.” 

“The Conservation of Rural Health.” 

* Extension Education as Related to 
Better Rural Schools and the Improve- 
ment of Country Life.” 

“School and School-Supervised Home 
Gardens.” 


several 











“The Mutual Benefits in Urbanization 
of Country and Ruralization of Town.” 

“The Intellectual Drain on Rural Com- 
munities,” 

“What the Club Woman Can and 
Do for the Improvement of the 
Country School, the Country Home, and 


Should 


Country Life.” 

“(ood roads as Related to Better Ru- 
ral Schools 

“Problems in the Education of Moun- 
tain Whites.” 

‘Problems in Negro Education in Af- 
ter-War Times.” 

Among those who have accepted invi- 
tations to appear on the program at 
Daytona are the following: Dr. W. N. 
superintendent of public 
instruction, Tallahassee, Fla.; Dr, A. E. 
Winship, editor, Journal of Education, 
Boston; Dr. J. H. Francis, director, 
United School Garden Army, 
Washington; Dr. J. Y. Joyner, former 
president of National Education Associa- 
tion and for many years State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Raleigh, 
N. ¢.: Dr. J. J. Pettijohn, director, Ex- 
tension Education, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington; Dr. D. B. Johnson, 
president, Winthrop Normal and Indus- 
trinl College, Rock Hill, 8S. C.; Dr. Cloyd 
N. MeAllister, dean, normal department, 
Berea College, Berea, Ky.; Prof. J. C. 
Muerman, specialist, United States School 
Garden Army, Washington; Dr. H. W. 
Cox, dean, Teachers College, University 
of Florida; Dr. M. M. Parks, president, 
Staie Normal and Industrial 
Milledgeville, Ga.; Dean T. J. Woofter, 
Peabody Coilege of Education, University 
of Georgia ; Supt. R. E. Hail, Miami, Fla. ; 
Dr. Ff, A. Hathaway, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
President E. Conradi, State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla.; Prof. E. FE. 
Balcomb, State Normal College, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Dr. Hirnm Byrd, specialist 
in public health, United State Bureau 
of Edueation, Washington; Hon. M. L. 
Brittain, State superintendent of schools, 
Atlanta, Ga.: President Jere M. Pound, 
State Normal School, Athens, Ga.; Dr. 
Calvin H. French, president, Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Fla. 

Many prominent club women in Florida, 


Sheats, State 


States 


College, 


Georgia, South Carolina, and North Caro- 
linn have been invited, as well as many 
other school men and school women and 
citizens interested in the improvement of 
country schools and country life in the 
Southeastern States. 

The first session of the conference will 
open at the Casino Burgoyne, Saturday, 
February 1, at 8 o'clock p,m. J. H. Fran- 
cis and J. ©. Muerman, of the United 
States School Garden Army, will be the 
speakers, and their addresses will be il- 
lustrated by lantern slides and moving- 
pictures recently secured at considerable 
expense by the Federal Government. 





SCHOOL LIFF. 


EDISON URGES EDUCATIONAL USE 
OF MOTION PICTURES. 


Says Government Should Start Film Li- 
brary and Distribute Films to Schools. 





“A great film library of educational 
and industrial subjects should be built 
up in Washington,” says Thomas A. Edl- 
son in the January issue of the Eduea- 
tional Film Magazine. 

“These films could be issued on the 
rental system to all institutions in the 
United States, even to the most remote 
rural schoolhouses, and the system could 
be so operated that it would pay its own 
way. 

Free Field for All. 

* Now, I do not 
the making of educational 
tures should be a Government monopoly, 
Not at all. The Government builds its 
own warships and airplanes, but those 
industries are not Government monopo- 
lies. Private enterprise in this direction 
should be encouraged if it will go about 
and efficiently. The Gov- 
ernment rentals should not be so low as 
to bar the competition of private manu- 
facturers, andthe educational field should 
be free for those who are actually com- 
petent.” 

In reply to the question “ What should 
be taught in the school and college films,” 
Mr. Edison said: 

“Anything which ean be taught to the 
ear can be taught better to the eye. I 
know of nothing, absolutely nothing, 
which the film is net capable of impart- 
ing to eyes old and young, from 8 to 890. 
It is said ‘the eye is the shortest dis- 
tance to the brain,’ and that is true. 
The moving object on the screen, the 
closest possible approximation to reality, 
is almost the same as bringing that ob- 
ject itself before the child or taking the 
child to that object. 


mean by this that 
motion pic- 


it seriously 


Miss Eunice Ensor, special worker in 
War Camp Community Service, Washing- 
ten, D. C., will direct the music of the 
conference. Special music will be fur- 
nished by the Italian band now playing 
for the winter tourists at Daytona. Local 
wusicians will also lend a helping hand 
in making music one of the leading fea- 
tures of the conference. 

Speakers of national reputation will 
occupy the pulpits in the various churches 
of Daytona Sunday forenoon, February 2. 
The topic will be: “ The Church as an 
Educational Force.” 

A union mass meeting of the confer- 
ence and the Daytona Community Forum 
will be held at 2.30 Sunday afternoon, 
February 2, at the Casino Burgoyne, 

















Textbooks Only for Teachers. 

“Film teaching wiil be done without 
any books whatsoever. The only text- 
books needed will be for the teacher's 
cewn use. The films will serve as guide- 
posts to these teacher instruction books, 
not the books as guides to the films. The 
pupils will learn everything there is to 
learn, in every grade from the lowest to 
the highest. The long years now spent 
in cranuning indigestible knowledge down 
unwilling young throats and in examin- 
ing young minds on subjects which they 
can never learn under the present system 
Will be cut down marvelously, waste will 
be eliminated, and the youth of every 
land will at last become actually edu- 
cated, 

“Tf the Government should establish a 
film factory, with a special department 
for distribution on a small rental basis, 
and introduce such an educational sys- 
ttm so as to pay running expenses, I 
venture to predict that it would bring 
about a revolutionary change for the bet- 
ter in our entire school organization. 

“The trouble now is that school is too 
dull; it holds no interest for the average 
boy or girl. It was so in my school days 
ond it has changed but little. But make 
every classroom and every assembly hall 
a movie show, a show where the child 
learns every moment while his eyes are 
glued to the screen, and you'll have 100 
per cent attendance, Why, you won't be 
able to keep boys and girls away from 
school then. They'll get there ahead of 
time and scramble for good seats, and 
they'll stay late begging to see some of 
the films over again. I'd like to be a 
boy again when film teaching becomes 
universal. 

Why Films Are Beiter. 

“Tilms, of course, should be elaborate 
explanations of textbooks as they exist 
to-day. In many respects they will ge 
far beyond the seope of the printed page; 
they will be able to make many things 
flive and real which now are dead and 
meaningless to the child. To-«lay the 
teacher explains on the blackboard. In 
the school of to-morrow all explanations 
will be made on the motion-picture 
screen. Many colleges and high schools 
will make thelr own films, as a few do 
now. Pictures are inevitable as practi- 
cally the sole teaching method, because 
words do not interest young minds. It is 
only the few who can concentrate on ab- 
stract things, and it must always be re- 
membered that education is for the many, 
not for the few. Films will teach one 
thousand times better and more quickly 
than the present system. 


Pupils’ Judgment Best. 


“Educators, scientists, and technical 
experts should make the films, but shovw 
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your films in the classroom or school 
auditorium before a jury of students and 
you'll get your verdict and 
frankly, and it will be a just verdict. If 
that film appeals to them, if they under- 
stand and appreciate it, vou'll 
If it does not appeal, make 


quickly 


know it 
poon enough. 
it over and over 
do understand it 
slightest doubt in the mind of the dullest 
boy or girl. ‘high-brows 
should not 


and over until the pupils 

until there is not 
Films made by ' 
be tried on ‘ high-brows,’ but 
on children, and if the 
right, then it will be right. 


children say it is 
you can depend 
on it. 

“The most technical, the most complex 
themes, 
taught 
picture 
cept where color contrasts and color val 


theories, and can be 


concep ~ 
1 ode : he } ; 
understandingly on the motion- 


ereen. Color is not needed ex- 
ves form an essential feature of the study. 
Stereoscopic effect is not needed except 
where it is important to study the object 
in all three dimensions. It would be hard 
to improve on the present 
taking and 
(‘ameras, 
about as good as they can be made.” 


methods of 
meron pictures, 


projecting 


Screens nre 


projectors, and 





ADMISSION OF RETURNING 
DIERS TO COLLEGES. 


SOL- 


List of Institutions Which Will 
“War Specials.” 


Admit 


Advisers of soldiers awaiting discharge 
have the 
from the United States © 
Hducation: 

The Bureau of Education has placed in 
your hands a 
briefly the opportunities av college for re- 
turning soldiers. The 


received following statement 


mmissioner of 


narizing 


circular sun 


information con- 


tained in this-cireular is primarily di- 
rected to young men who have had pre- 
liminary education enough to meet col- 


iege entrance requirements. 

There are many other men now await 
ing discharge who are not 
formally prepared for 
are undoubtedly of 
gence, and who nov 
their Army contacts, aspire to a more 
advanced training. The Bureau of Edu- 


regularly or 
but 


intelli 


1! wel 
COLIELZe, Who 
exceptional 


as the result of 


cation has suggested to all colleges and 
universities that they consider the ad- 
mission as “war specials” of such of 


these men as give evidence of being able 
to pursue a part or all of a college course. 
Tt has suggested that each college desir- 
ing to admit 
candidates who huve been in 
service should designate a special o 
(or, in the large universities, 2 commit- 
tee) to test applicants and t 
their credentials. It 


these irregularly prepared 
the military 





proposes 
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scheme of admission should include the 


followin 


(a) A personal terview of every 


can- 
didate by the officer (or one of the mem- 
the the 
which will be to determine 
applicant’s schooling and experi- 


bers of committee), purpose of 


the character 
of thie 
ence and his general qualifications for the 
college work he wishes to undertake. 

() An intelligence test. 

(c) In the case of candidaies desiring 


tc enter courses of study which by their 


professional nature require advanced and 
the giving of such 


the institu- 


technical preparation, 


examinations as will satist 


tional officers of the applicants’ fitness to 
prurs? SuciL COULPS@S, 

\ considerable number of institutions 
ave nified their readiness to adit 
students on the suggested basis, or on 
some modification of it. The Bureau of 
Kdueation believes that the advisers of 


oldiers awaiting discharge should be pire- 
pared to inform them of these truly excep- 
A. mon who in ordi- 
be admitted 


tional opportunities, 


nary times would not to a 


reputable college because of il defective 


preparation now has a chance to pursue a 


college course, he can demon- 


provided 


efrate his capacity. 
List of Tnstitations. 

The institutions which will admit re 
turning soldiers as “war specials ” are 
as follows: 

University o Alabama, University, 


Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
Universit vi Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

Pomonun Col 

College of the 
Stanford 
Stanford University, Cal. 

University of Colorade, Boulder, Colo. 
Agricultural College, Fort 

(Will admit on suggested 
science, agriculture, 
neering, und fo courses in veteri- 
under limit fixed by 
Bureau of Animal In- 


ege, Claremont, Cal. 
» Pacific, San Jose, Cal. 
Junior University, 


} 
i 


Leland 


Colorado 
Collins, Colo. 
basis to courses in 

licine 
states 


hai 
Uni 


dustry.) 


\ 
\ pee 
‘ 
‘ 


Trinity College, Hartford, Comn. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

(ieorgia School of Technology, Atianta, 
Crit. 


Carthage College, Carthage, Tl. 

St. lenatius College, Lovola | niversityv, 
Chicago, Tl 

Kureka College, Eureka, Ill 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, TU. 
] Naperville, Dil. 
Institute, Der 


ern College, 
Bracley Polytechnic 
University of MTlinois, Urbana, Il. 
(Detinite aetion not yet had by university 
Would probably accept indi 

viduals pending such action.) 
Tarn Millikin University, Decatur, 


senate. 


University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 
State College of Agriculture 


Ales, Towa. 


Indiana 


ane 


towa 
Mechanic Arts, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Yernon, lowa. 


Cornell College, Mount 


Morningside College, Sik 


Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans, 
Cooper College, Sterling, Kans. 

Center College, Danville, Ky. 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, hy. 
Louisiana State University, Baton 


Rouge, La. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, La. (With certain limitations. ) 
Louisiana College, Pineville, La. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Tufts College, Tufts College, M: 

Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 

Worcester Polytechnic Lustitute, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Meridian College, Meridian, Miss, 

Park College, Parksville, Mo. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

University of Nevada, Ney. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 

New 


Reno 


ricuiture 


N. Mex. 


Mexico College of As 
Mechunie Arts, State College 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y, 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
a 2 

Elon College, Elon College, N.C, 

Shaw University 
N. C. 

Municipal University of Akron, 
Ohio. (Discharged soldiers not 
dents of Akron admitted. On account of 
agreement with board of education of the 
city of Akron, residents of Akron must 
meet usual entrance requirements, 

Ashlind College, Ashland, 

Balhlwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, 

Cedarville College, Cedarville, Ohio. 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. (Must have equivalent of 
four-year high-school course. ) 

Definnee College, Defiance, 
Marietta College, Mariett 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


and 


(colored), Raleigh, 
Akron, 


resi 


Ohio 


Ohio. 
» Ohio. 
Lincs Wn University (colored). Lineolin 
Cnhiversity, Pa. 
Temple University, 
University of 
phia, Pa. 
Carnegie 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
University, South Bethlehem, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania, Philadel- 


Institute of Technology, 
Lehigh 
Pa. 
Pennsylvania State College, Sta 
lege, Pa. 
University of South Dakot: 
S. Dak. 
Yankton College 
Lincoln Memorial 
gate, Tenn. 
Maryville College, Maryville, 


Puseulum, 


te Col- 
Vermilion, 


Yankton, Ss. Dak. 


University, Harro- 





Tenn. 


Tusculum College, Tenn. 





Agricultural College of Utah, Logan, 
Utah. 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. 

Emory and Henry Colle: Emory, Va. 


University of Washington, Sezttile 
Wash 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 
West Virginian Wesleyan College, Buck- 
hannon, W. Va. 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 


University of Wyoming, 


Laramie, Wyo. 
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School Hygiene and Physical Education 








PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE GARY 
SCHOOLS. 

\ striking feature of the Gary schools 

is the prominence given to physical edu- 


cation” writes Lee F. Hanmer in his sec- 


tion of the Gary Survey on Physical 


Training and Play. “The time assign- 


ment in the daily school program is un- 
usual: most schools have both indoor and 


outdoor facilities, and special teachers 


are provided for all except the two small- 
est schools. 


“A time allotment in any one school 


year of 400 hours to physical training and 


play in the lower grades, and from 200 


iv 400 hours in the upper grades, is alto- 


eether unusual. Such time emphasis 


vives physical training and play the first 
place in the school program, as can he 


the different studies are 


ranked on the basis of the total time of 


when 


seen 


the elementary school allotted to each 
activity. For example, a child going 
threugh the Emerson, Froebel, or Jeffer- 
son Schools has on the average 2,697 


hours in physical training and play, as 
compared with 1,605 hours in drawing 
and shop, 1,600 in auditorium, or 1,525 in 
reading. 

* This unusual emphasis puts Gary ina 
class by herself. Of the total time of the 
elementary school, Gary gives 2,697 hours, 
or 24 per cent, to physical training and 
play, 
per cent, the average in 50 representative 
Anerican cities.” . 

Under “ Merits and defects,” Mr. Han- 
mer says: 


* The time allotted at Gary to physical 


as compared with 927 hours, or 11 


training and play is generous, to say the 
least. It affords ample opportunity for 
orderly exercises of a corrective, body- 
building character, as well as recreative 
games and free play. The two largest 
schools are elaborately equipped, and all 


schools are so organized as to keep physi- 
eal training facilities in use throughout 
the school day. 


‘The numbers to be managed at any 
che period are, however, too large, and 
the ages of the pupils in the same in- 
As a result, 
pliysical training teachers are confronted 
with an They can not 
give to individuals the needed attention 
ol use exercises suitable to such widely 
: of physical development. 


struction group too varied. 


iinpossible task. 





The situation is further complicated by 
excessive euphasis on free play. 

“A further point to be observed in 
physical training and play is excellence 
in achievement. There is a moral as well 
as a physical value in doing things well 
Gary pupils have little idea of what su- 
preme effort to do one’s best really means, 
Their exercises as a rule lack snap, vigor, 
and finish. The schools have gone to the 
extreme in letting children do what they 
choose to do and do it in their own way.” 





THE HEALTH CAMPAIGN OF THE JUNIOR 
RED CROSS. 


The Junior Red Cross, with the coop- 
eration of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, the Council of National Defense, 
and the United States Public Health 
Service, is promoting an extensive health 
campaign in the schools. 

The purposes of this Campaign are two- 
fold—to inculcate and establish habits of 
personal health and to stimulate interest 
in problems of community health and 
sanitation. 

To accomplish the first object, the pro- 
gram of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation has been adopted. By this plan 
children Modern Health Cru- 
saders and acquire the successive ranks 
and insignia of Page, Squire, Knight, and 
Knight Banneret. ‘These ranks are 
achieved by the faithful performance of 
11 “health over a pre- 
scribed length of time. 


become 


chores" daily 

An additional stimulus to interest is 
the National Tournament in Health 
Knighthood which will be staged in the 
15 weeks between February 9 and May 
24. In this tournament classes will com- 
pete with other classes in school, town, 
county, State, and national 
Pennants will be presented to the vic- 
torious classes jointly by the National 
amd the Amer- 


contests. 


Tuberculosis Association 


ican Red Cross. | 





CONFERENCES ON SEX EDUCATION. 
State high-chool teachers’ conferences 
on sex education have recently been held, 
under the joint auspices of the Public 
THlealth Service and the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, in Philadelphia, Pa.; New Haven, 
Conn.; Newark, N. J.; and Washington, 
dD. CG. The following resolutions were 
adopted at the Washington conference, 
January 9: 





Whereas (1) the development of the 
ideals of physical fitness is essential to 
the better conservation of national vigor 
and must include knowledge of the prin- 
cipal facts of sex; 

Whereas (2) extensive Inquiries show 
that young people are not receiving sex 
information from wholesome sources, but 
for the most part from companions, and 
that the results of this information are 
generally harmful; 

Whereas (3) 4 knowledge of the prin- 
cipal facts of sex and of right ideals is 
essential to an intelligent understanding 
of the fight ageinst venereal diseases ; 

Whereas (4) a background of accurate 
knowledge and reverent attitude of mind 
is essential to a normal interpretation of 
Sex problems: 


Be it resolred— 

I. That sex education should be in- 
cluded in the high-school programs of the 
United States, and that in working out 
the place of sex education in the high 
school the following principles be recog- 
nized: 

(1) That sex education be given its 
normal place in relation to physical edu- 
eation, biology, physiology, hygiene, gen- 
eral science, and such other subjects in 
which it has a rational place. 

(2) That it is desirable that such essen- 
tial mutters as reproduction in a few 
typical forms of plants and animals, ele- 
mentary facts concerning ductless giands, 
including sex glands, the true signifi- 
cance of physiological Changes occurring 
during puberty and adolescence, the main 
facts concerning the cause, manner of 
spreading, and possible results of gonor- 
rhea and syphilis, and the fundamental 
facts concerning heredity be taught dur- 
ing the first year of high school. 

(3) That the courses in physical train- 
ing, biology, physiology, hygiene, or gen- 
eral science, throughout the four years of 
high school, and especially during the 
last three years, should make definite 
provision for continuing the program, 

(4) That as soon as properly prepared 
teachers are available a course in do- 
mestic sclence for girls in either the 
Junior or senior year be provided, which 
will include a study of home nursing and 
sanitaiion, maternity, and care of the 
baby. 

(5) That as soon as properly prepared 
teachers are uvailable a corresponding 
course for junior or senior boys be pre- 
vided. 

Il. That the universities, colleges, and 
normal schools be urged to prepare 
teachers who will be equipped to present 
the facts and ideals of sex in their rela- 
tion to the subjects taught in secondary 
schools, as previously outlined. ; 

Ill. That the United States Public 
Health Service and the United States 
sureau of Education be requested to ap- 
point a committee which will (1) co- 
operate with other organizations for the 
purpose of making the work in sex educa- 
tion effective, and which will (2) prepare 
a manual to assist administrative offi- 
cials and teachers in providing for 
courses as above sugwested. 
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SCHOOL-DIRECTED HOME GARDENS. 


What should be said of a program of 
education in any city which gives to 165 
children joyous work at a suitable out- 
door occupation for several hours a week 
through the summer, helps to establish 
their health and physical strength, incul- 
cates habits of industry, gives the chil- 
dren a feeling of independence and an 
power of initiative which can hardly be 
had in any other way, teaches them eb 
serviation, patience, and the relation of 
cause and effect, gives a first-hand know!l- 
edge of the phenomena and laws of na- 
ture pertaining to soil, climate, plant, and 
animal life, and skill in an oceupation 
that is fundamental in the support of the 
people, and all this at no cost, but at a 
clear protit of uearly S10,000% Is such a 
program not worthy of approval and gen- 
eral adoption ? 

This is what school-directed home gar 
dening, as promoted by the Bureau of 
Edueation, did for 165 Negro beys and 
xirls in Raleigh, N.C., last year. under the 
direction of one teacher, who made 1.348 
visits to the gardens. These 165 colored 
boys and girls cultivated 11.25 acres of 
land in back yards and in vacant lois, 
at a cost of $1,831.49 for garden tools, 
seeds, fertilizers, and work they could 
not do themselves. They produced and 
harvested, before November 15, $10,522 
worth of vegetables, an average of $63.60 
per child, and an average of $926.40 an 

What the school boys and girls did in 
Raleigh may easily be done by hundreds 
of thousands of colored boys and girls 
in the cities, towns, and villages of the 
South if school boards and superintend- 
ents of schools are only wise enough to 
provide the opportunity. 

The addition to the salary of the 
teacher for the additional work which he 
did through the spring, summer, and fall 
months (about $400) is insignificant, as 
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| compared with the clear profit of $10,000 
| in money and a far greater profit in edu- 
} cation of the best type for these 165 boys 
and girls. 

In Greensboro, N. C., 1,092 boys and 
girls, colored and white, under the diree- 
tion of 11 teachers who made_ 6,804 
visits to the gardens, cultivated 113 
acres at an expense of $2,553.33 and had 
harvested before November 15 $44,025.84 
of produce, an average of $590.94 an acre 
and $40.32 per child, 

Probably the boys and girls in Greens- 
boro worked as faithfully and _ intelli- 
gently as those in Raleigh, but for most 
of them and for most of the land they 
cultivated this was the first year of gar- 
dening, while both for boys and girls and 
for land in Raleigh this was the second 





} Raleigh did this vear. 


or third year of gardening. No doubt 


Greensboro will do as well next year as 
Raleigh should do 


much better 

In Danville, Va., 242 children under the 
direction of five teachers, who made 938 
visits to the gardens, eultivated 21 acres 


from which they had harvested, before 


| November 15, $12,336.89 of vegetables 


produced at oa cost of $1,312.01. The 
avernge produce per child was $50.98 and 
the averige per acre $587.45. This was 
probably increased by at least 10 per 
cent by the end of the year, 

In Morristown, Tenn., 250 children un- 
der the direction of one teacher culti- 
vated 24.1 uneres at a cost of $1,953.75 
and had harvested, before November 15, 
814,709.67 of vegetables, an average of 
$610.56 an acre and $50.83 per child. 

There are in the urban schools of the 
United States about 6,000,000 children of 
gardening age. If 4,000,000, or two- 
thirds of them, cultivated gardens as 
skillfully and industriousiv as the boys 
and girls who had gardens in these 
tewns they would produce $200,000,000 


|} werth of food to be consumed fresh 


where produced, without cost of transpor- 
tation or handling or without cost of 
deterioration on the market. All these 
children would be improved in body, 
mind, and spirit, and all the cost of teach- 
ing and directing them and much more 
would be saved in salaries of policemen 
and costs of courts of juvenile criminals. 

Again, is this plan not worthy of care- 


ful consideration and general adoption? 








AN AMERICAN CONSUL ON GEOGRAPHY 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


The American consul at Melbourne, 


schools. He is also interested in geog- 
raphy. He is therefore greatly shocked 


at the kind of geography a school in a 


co is interested in American 





western State appears to be teaching. He 
hus sent, through oflicial channels, a 
statement describing the request that 
came to him from the geography teacher 
in the school in question to the effect 
that a letter inclosed with hers, written 
by one of the pupils in her geography 
class, be handed to some teacher in a 
Melbourne school for delivery to an Aus- 
tralian pupil who might desire to ex- 
change personal letters. 

The American pupil's letter to his 
prospective Australian correspondent 
would be amusing if it were not tragic. 
It was in part as follows: 

“From what I have studied of you in 
school I find that your ways are very 
different from ours, and that made me 
think that it would be nice for us to cx- 
change letters. a. 2 

“You may think it strange that in our 
country the girls go to schooi us well as 
the boys, and not only that, but we sit in 


! together, 


the same room and _ recite 
The boys and girls play together. 
We sit on seats so that our feet 
rest on the floor. 

“The way the boys dress is, they have 
a loose garment called a shirt, on top of 
that there is a garment called a coat. 
They also have a garment reaching down 
to the knees called pants. They have 
snoes of leather, as do also the girls. 
The boys wear their hair clipped short. 
The girls wear their hair in braids tied 
by a hair ribbon. The girls wear dresses 
coming to their knees when they are 
small. As they grow older they keep 
wearing them longer until, when they 
are women, they reach to their ankles, 
* ; - 

* Bread is our ‘staff of life’: It is 
made of flour ground of different kinds 
of grain. . 

“We have a man called a I’resident to 
— "> Is your country in the 
war?” 

Is it any wonder that the consul says, 
feelingly: “In the many speeches and 
addresses that I have been called upon 
to make since our country’s entry into 
the war I have been inclined to harp on 
the need for closer acquaintance and 
better understanding between Austra- 
lians and Americans. It comes as a bit 
of a blow that a teacher of geography 
in an American public school should, 
after drilling her youngsters on Aus- 
tralia, officially request that a letter of 
the caliber referred to in the foregoing 


lines be handed to an Australian pupil.” 
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BOOKS ON EDUCATION 





Levminations and Their Relation to Cul- 
3y P. J. Har- 
tog, with a speech by the late Earl 
of Cromer. London, Constable and 
company, Itd. [1918]. 145 p, 12° 


ture and Efficiency. 


Thinks reconstruction of education in 
kngland should invelve reformation of 
the examination system. Urges two re- 
forms: First, that examinations should 
be made much more real and drastic tests 
of technical than they are at 
present ; anid xily, that a large por- 
tion of the educational field should be 


«thie CMC 


entirely freed frouy their influence. 
says the author in his 


introduction, “to see every boy and girl 


*T should like,” 


who intends to follow a scientific career 
obliged to attend classes in literature and 
history with no exuimination on these sub- 
the teacher being forced either to 
interest his pupils or to suffer from their 
boredoin, without any examination whip 
at his command, and T should like to see 


ject Ss, 


every boy or girl who intends to follow 


an ‘Arts* cnreer obliged to attend classes 


in natural science of the same kind 
The German School as a War Nursery. 
From the French Pédagogie de 
qruerre Allemande, by V. H. Frie- 
del, with an introduction by M. E. 
London, A. Melrose, itd. 


250 p. “I2". 


Sadler. 


1918S. 


“If Germany has a political revolution, 
there will be a revolution in German edu- 
cation. The ‘high brows’ and the * beat 
will have to make terms with 
what Mr. Wells calls ‘the common un- 
hampered man. And in those days, if 
they come, Germany will turn eagerly for 
United 


possidentes ; 


educational precedents to the 
States of America.” 

Thus wrote Dr. Sadler, of Leeds, in 
October, 1917, in his introduction to this 
book by V. H. Friedel, who writes in a 
clear, unemotional way of educational 
conditions in Germany between 1914 and 
1917. The book is unusually helpful in 
an understanding of the influence of the 
German school in German life. 


Problems of the Secondary Teacher, by 
Willian Authorized 
translation by Charles F. Sanders. 
Boston, R. G. Badger [e. 1918]. 


258 p.. 12°. 


Jcrusalem. 


An analytical discussion by an <Aus- 
trian of the function of the secondary 
school and the work of the secondary 
school teacher. In explaining why he 
thinks it worth while to translate Jeru- 
Salem's work at this time, Prof. Sanders 
says: 











“Jerusalem has cultivated the fields 
of philosophy, psychology, and sociology, 
and it is these that are peculiarly essen- 
tial to an undertaking of the preblems 
of peQagogy. He has learned much from 
Spencer in sociology, from Royce in phil- 
osophy, and from James in psychology. 
In the treatment of his problems he has 
dealt with an frankness with 
everything, with the result that we have 
a book that must appeal to everyone who 
really cares for the advancement of the 


‘“arhnest 


race and has anything like confidence 
that the school can be made an effective 
agent in effeeting such advance.” 
Projects in the primary grades. A plan 
of work for the primary grades 
and the kindergarten, by Alice M, 
Krackowizer, Philadelphia and 
London, J. B. Lippincett company 
te, 1919]. 221 p. 
IZ.) 6 (LippincettUs sehool project 


series, ed, by W. I’. Russell.) 


front., plates, 


This book is the result of the practical 
experience of the author in the field of 
elementary school work. In subject miai- 
ter and method itis a departure from the 
formalism and mechanism of traditional 
The scheme of work is 
so flexible in organization that the mate- 


school practice. 


rial nay be used in the kindergarten, 
first, second, and third grades, and may 
be adapted to these groups according to 
the maturity of the children and to local 
tithe iniplies, the 
method is one of “ purposeful activity.” 
The naturai interests and activities of the 
children in their contact with nature 
and social experience form the basis for 
all the subjects of study. 
differentiated in the child’s experience, 
and the author illustrates in very con- 
erete form the vital relaiionships among 
school cur- 


conditions. As the 


‘These are not 


the various elements in the 
riculum. 

While handwork and nature study 
and literature are given a prominent 
place in this book the formal subjeets 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
also treated under the heading of “ The 
‘Formal Subjects’ as Purposeful Activ- 
itv.’ The author's idea is that in car 
rying out their projects children will 
feel a need for reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and that this feeling of need 
will aid in the mastery of these subjects 
which are too often used in school as men- 
tal discipline. The book contains many 
outlines which are practical and sugges- 
tive, and a bibliography of source mate- 
rial. There are also pictures of children’s 
work and of groups of children actively 





engaged in carrying out projects which 
illustrate the curriculum as outlined by 
the author. This book offers suggestive 
and practical means for enriching the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school and for . 
unifying the kindergarten and the pri- 
miary grades in an organic way. 


Department of Education. Hearing be- 
fore the Committee on Education 
and Labor, United States Senate, 
Sixty-fifth Congress, third session, 
on S, 4987, a bill to create a De- 
jpartinent of Education, to appro- 
priate money for the conduct of 
said department, to appropriate 
money for Federal cooperation 
with the States in the encourage- 
ment and support of education, and 
for other purposes, December 5, 


1918S. Washington, Govt, print. 
off., 1919. 144 p. tables, charts, 
=”. 


These hearings on the Smith bill con- 
tain oral arguments for the bill by L. DP. 
Coffman, Robert L, Kelly, Johm A. TL 
Keith, and J. Y. Joyner, as well as papers 
by G. DD. Strayer and W. C. Bagley. The 
volume also brings together much useful 
materinl on educational reconstruction, 
such as the educational platform adopted 
by the National Education Association, a 
tational program for education, analysis 
of proposed Federal grants for education, 
the Nation and the crisis in its school- 
teachers’ salaries and the cost of living, 
the war and teachers’ salaries. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION. 

Recent State Legislation for Physical ha- 
ucation, by Thomas A. Storey and 
Willard S. Smal. 35 p. 8°, 
(Bulletin 1918, no. 40.) 

Aualyses the physical edueation laws 
passed since 1915 by Tilineis, New York, 
New Jersey, Nevada, Rhode Island, Cali- 
fornin, Maryland, and Delaware: de- 
scribes the purpose and seope of each 
law; and outlines the principles govern- 
ing State legislation for physical eduecn- 
tion. Copies of the laws are given for 
the guidance of States contemplating leg- 
islation. 





Of 20,115 persons listed in the latest 
edition of “ Who's Who,” 14,660, or 743 
per cent, had college education ; 3,644, or 
164 per cent, had a secondary school edu- 
cation; and 1,811, or 9 per cent, had a 
common school education. 











livery child has a right to the best possi- 
ble education at public expense, 
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AMERICANISM. 


By Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 


{Address at New York, Jan. 11, 1919.] 


| 








Americanism is entirely an attitude of 
mind; it is the way we look at things 
that makes us Americans, 

What is America? There is 2 physical 
America and there is a spiritual America. 
Are they so interwoven that you can not 
tell where the one ends and the other 
bevins? 


Seeing America. 


If I could have my way I would say to 





the man in New York, “Come with me 
and I will show you America,” and I 
would say to the man in San Francisco, 


“Come with me and I will show you | 


America,” 

I would give to the man whom I wished 
to Americanize (after he had learned the | 
language of this land) a knowledge of 
the physical America, so as to cet an ad- 
miration, not only of its strength, of its 
resources, of what it could do against the | 
world, but that he might have pride in 
this as a land of hope and a land in | 
which men had won out. I[ would take 
him across the continent. I would show 
him the 8,000,000 farms which went to | 
feed Europe in her hour of need. I 
would take him out into Utah and show 
him that mountain of copper they are 
tearing down at the rate of 355,000 tons | 
per day. I would take him to the highest 
dam in the world, in Idahe. And I would 
let him see the water come tumbling | 
down and being transformed into power, 
and that power being used to pump water 
again that spread over the fields and 
made great gardens out of what 10 years 
ago Was the driest of deserts. 

[ would take this man down South and 
I would show him some of its schools. 
I would take him up North and I would 
show him the cut-over lands of Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan, which are waste and 
idle. I would take him into New York 
and show him the slums and the tene- 
ments, I would show him the kind of 
senitation that exists in some of our 
cities. I would show him the good and 
the bad. I would show him the struggle 
that we are making to improve the bad 
conditions. 


America an Unfinished Land. 


I would tell him, not that America is 
perfect, that America is 2 finished coun- 


try, but I would say to him, “America is 
an unfinished land. Its possibilities 


shall never end and your chance here | 
and the chances of your ehildren shall 
always be in ratio to your seal and ambi- | 
tion.” 

America, we dare believe, will ever re- 
main unfinished. This must be if there 
is anything to Americanism. 

Let us push our horizons before us; let 
us so dare and do that no imagination 
can find a discouraging to-morrow. 


It is beyond estimate when we shall re- 
ciaim all our lands or find all our miner- 
als or make all our people as happy as 
they might be. But out of our beneficent 
political institutions, out of the warmth 
of our hearts, out of our yearning for 
higher intellectual accomplishment there 
shall be ample space and means for the 


fulfillment of dreams, for further growth, 





for constant improvement. 

That conviction is at once our inspira 
tion and our aspiration. 

I would have that man see America 
from the reindeer ranges of Alaska to the 
Evergiudes of Florida . would muke 
him realize that we have within our soil 
every raw product essential to the con- 
[ would take him 
3,000 miles from New York, where stands 


duct of any industry. 


° 
ask, “ What does this example spell to 
you? What caused them? What in 
duced these colonists to suffer as they 
did—willingly ? 

And then I would take him to the field 
of Gettysburg and lead him to the spot 
where Lincoln delivered his immortal ad 
dress, and I would ask him, “* What doe: 


that speech mean to you; not how beau 
tiful it is, but what word does it speak 
to your heart? How much of it do you 
believe?” 

And then I 
tiago and [ would ask, “ What does that 


vould take him to San- 


bay mean to you?” 

And I would take him over to the Phil- 
ippines, where 10,000 native 
every day teach S0O,000 native children 
the English language. And I would bring 
him back from the Philippines to the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

In Honolulu I had a procession of 
school children pass before me and pre- 
sent me with the flags of their countries. 
There were represented every race, from 
New Zealand clear along the whole west- 
ern side of the Pacific. They laid at my 


teachers 


fect 26 flags. 
I went from there to Mauna Lea, 
school, a typical school, in which 


to a 
there 
were Filipinos, Javanese, Chinese, Japan- 
ese, Vortuguese, Samoans, Australians, 
Americans, Koreans; and I said to the 
pupils, “* Can anyone tell me why we are 
at war?’ <A little girl 13 years old, half 
Chinese and half Hawaiian, rose «and 
said, “I think I can, sir.’ We were up 





one of the grentest universities in the 
world, to another great university, where, 
70 years ago, there was nothing but a 
deer pasture. [ would try to show to 
him the tremendous things that have been 
United States— 
frond, 240,000 sehools 


accomplished dy the 
250.000 miles of rai 
water powers, mines, furnaces, 


life of Americn, 


colleges, 
factories, t] industrial 


the club life of America, the sports of 
America, the baseball game in all its 
glory. 


Histery and Tradition. 


And I would give to that man a know! 
edge of America that would make him 
ask the question, “ How did this come to 
be?’ And then he would discover that 
there was something more to our country 
than its material strength. 

It has a history. It has a tradition. I 
would take that man to Plymouth Rock 
and I would ask, “ What does that Rock 
say to you?” TI would take him down 
on the James River, to its ruined church, 
and I would ask, “ What does that little 
h say to you?’ And 1 would take 
Forge and point out the 


chure 
him to Valley 
huts in which Washington’s men lived, 
strugeling for the inde- 


8.000 of them 
pendence of our country, and I would 


on the side of the mountain, looking out 
over the Pacific, and the only communi- 
cation with the civilized 
“We are in this 


world was 
} across that ocean. 
| war,” the child said, “ because we want 
| to keep the seas free; because we want 
| to help those who need help.” And I 
| have yet to hear a better answer given, 
| And I would show the man how these 
children, whether Japanese or American, 
no mutter what their source, stood every 
morning before the American flag and 
raised their little hands and pledged 
themselves to one Janguage, one country, 


and one Ged. 
A Nation That Has Lived Through Struggle. 


And then I would bring him back to 
this country and say, “ Grasp the meaning 
of what I have shown you and you will 
know then what Americanism is. It is 
not 110,000,000 people alone; it is 110,- 
000,000 people who have lived through 
struggle and who have arrived through 
struggle, who have won through work. 

Let us never forget that we are what 
we are because we have accomplished. 
There is a sentimentality which would 
make it appear that in some millennial 
day man will not work. If some such 
calamity ever blights us, then man will 














fail and fall back. God is great. His first 
and His greatest gift to man Was the oblt- 
sation cast upon him to labor. When he 
was driven out of the Garden of Eden it 
Was the finest, the most helpful thing that 
could have happened to the race. Beeause 
when he passed that gate he met a world 
in chaos, a world that challenged his 
every resource; a world that alike beck- 
oned him on and sought to daunt him— 
a world that said, “If you will think, if 
you will plan, if you can persist, then I 
will yield to you. If you are without fiber 
or fancy, if you are content with your 
ignorance, if you surrender to fear, if you 
succumb to doubt, I shall overwhelm 
you.” 

The march of civilization is the epie of 
man as a workingman, and that is the 
reason why labor must be held high 
aiways. 

[f you will visualize Woodrow Wilson 
at the Ceuncil Chamber, striving for the 
happiness of mankind, together with the 
boy in khaki, whose love of righteousness 
alone carried him into the Argonne Ferest 
there to perish for the might of law and 
the salvation of mankind, you-have a 
picture of the spirit of the Americanism 
that you must exemplar, too—a_ spirit 
Which the traditions and the hisiory of 
our country demand of you. 

“ Through the School.” 

How best may we spread that spirit 
through the land—how best cun we ex- 
plain our purposes and interpret our sys- 
tels? 


Through the 
through the school, YT am making an ap 


community council; 
peal to Congress on behalf of sn ap- 
propriation which will permit us to 
deliver from bondage thousands and 
tens of thousands, millions of children, 
and men and women in the United 
States; to liberate them from the blinders 
of ignorance, that all the wealth and 
beauties of literature and the knowledge 
that comes through the printed word ean 
be revealed to them. 

Congress will be asked to help all 
States willing to cooperate in banishing 
illiteracy. 

And I want you to help. We want to 
interpret America in terms of fair play, 
in terms of the square deal. We want to 
interpret America in healthier babies that 
have enough milk to drink. We want to 
interpret America in boys and girls and 
men and women that can read and write. 
We want to interpret America in better 
housing conditions and decent wages, in 
hours that will allow a father to know his 
ov family and to support his household 
like a man. 

That is Americanization in the con- 
crete—reduced to a practical, uplifting 


foree. 
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NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG. 





Plans for a Nation-Wide Observance— 
Purposes of the Celebration. 


The National Week of Song will be 
observed this year in the week beginning 
Sunday, February 16, and ending Satur- 
day, February 22. 

The proposal for the National Week of 
Song wWas first made public through 
“ Normal Instructor—Primary Plans ” of 
Dansville, N. Y.. and the week designated 
for its observance is that week in Febru- 
ary in which Washington's Birthday oc- 
curs, 

Since it was first proposed the event 
has been observed in thousands of com- 
munities throughout the country. The 
letters received by the National Week of 
Song organization speak enthusiastically 
for the movement and indicate that the 


, 


people look forward to the next celebra- 
tion with much interest. 
Good Results Expected. 

The good results expected from the ob- 
servance of the National Week of Song 
are many and fnr-reaching. It is claimed 
that it will bring our people together in 
great community gatherings, in) which 
they will sing the songs we have learned 
to love because of their enduring quali- 
ties—those songs that uplift and inspire 
and develop a love ef country and awaken 
sentiments of true patriotism, <A state- 
ment from the offices of the National 
Week of Song organization says: “As a 
result of the fitting observance of the 
event, Inany fancied barriers between us 
will be broken down and a real national 
spirit will be awakened. The war has 
done much in this direction, and the * Lib- 
eriy Sings’ that have been held as a part 
of the war propaganda are entitled to 
credit for a good share in the results. If 
is because this is true and because the 
great work of reconstruction that is be- 
fore us must be done by a people united 
in spirit and purpose that every agency 
must be used that will develop and main- 
tain in the hearts of all of us the pur- 
pose and spirit to realize our ideals. It 
is the purpose of the National Week of 
Song that the programs of that week 
shall be made up of songs of the better 
sort. By this we do not mean the se- 
enlled art songs, but the simple, melodious 
songs of the people which truly express 
their moods and sentiments. We have 
quite a heritage of songs which until 
quite recently have been largely over- 
looked and unheard mid the noise of the 
modern ballad. Renewing acquaintance 
with these older songs of merit and mak- 
ing use of those worth-while songs which 
have recently been added to our list will 


tend to cultivate our taste for songs and 
music of the better sort.” 

The purposes of the National Week of 
Song ure: To awaken the singing spirit 
and set all America singing; to cultivate 
a taste for songs of the better sort; to 
bring people together in their various 
communities and develop the community 
spirit; to develop and strengthen the 
great American spirit and uphold its high 
ideals by the singing of such songs as up- 
lift and inspire; to amalgamate and give 
spectacular expression once a year to all 
of the various efferts put forward to 
establish community singing by the vari- 
cus organizations throughout the country, 





SECOND CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TION IN MINING TOWNS. 


\ conference on educational problems 
of the mining town will be held at Cum- 
berland, Md., February 14 and 15. The 
presram is as follows: 

Friday Morning. 

1. Evening and other classes for 
adults: 

(a) In subjects pertaining to 
mining. 
(b) In home making, 

®. The educated versus the uneducated 

miner. 


3. CGreneral discussion, 
Friday Afternoon. 


1. Part-time school and part-time work, 

”. Feasibility of a course in mining in 
«four-year high school, 

3. Americanization in a mining eoem- 
munity. 

1. General discussion, 


Saturday Morning. 


1. How provide for the leisure time of 
ndults and children in mining’ communi- 
ties? 

2. Communiiy organization in mining 
towns, 

3. Question box, 

Those who have accepted places on 
(he program are: G. Marshall Gillette, 
superintendent Maryland division, Con- 
solidated Coal Co.; Charles F, Fay, su- 
perintendent safety and efficiency depart- 
ment, Davis Coa] & Coke Co.; Miss Venia 
M. Kellar, Maryland State home demon- 
sivation agent; Dr. Thomas W. Koon, 
mayor of Cumberland, Md.; Hon, Hugh 
A. MeMutlen, State comptroller of Mary- 
land; Joseph Mayper, assistant director, 
Americauization Division, United States 
Bureau of Education; L. A. Emerson, su- 
pervisor industrial education, Maryland 
State department of cducation; J. H. 
Irancis, director, United States Scheel 
Garden Army; and V. P. Claxten, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 
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AROUSING INTEREST IN KINDER- 
GARTENS. 


Boards of Education Often Waiting Only 
for Public Sentiment— Methods of Se- 
curing a Kindergarten. 





Methods of arousing interest in the kin- 
dergarten are discussed in a 
cently issued by the Bureau of Education. 
It is pointed out that one enthusiastic 
worker can frequently arouse the whole 
community and that oftentimes boards of 
education are only waiting for public sen- 
timent to start a kindergarten. The cir- 
cular suggests the following method of 
procedure: 


circular re- 


“A petition signed by the parents of at 
least 25 children of 
asking for the establishment of 
kindergarten, should be presented to the 
hoard of education. If it does not receive 


favorable consideration, a meeting should 


kindergarten 


age, 


a public 


be called and a society organized for kin- 
dergarten extension, with the twofold 
purpose of disseminating propaganda for 
publie kindergartens and for the founda- 
tion of a demonstration kindergarten. 
The board of directors and officers should 
consist of the leading citizens of the com- 
munity, including the mayor and repre- 
sentatives of women's clubs and parent- 
teacher associations. 

“Tt is important to secure the 
of the editor of the local paper: submit to 
iim local news items dealing with the 
subject, and provide him with the Bureau 
of Education articles on Training Little 
Children. Committees provide 
kindergarten lectures 
stimulating publie interest by giving en- 
tertainments and by taking visitors to 
kindergartens in the more fortunate near- 
by communities. Representative women 
ean thus become enthused, and in States 
where women have the vote, can plead 
more effectually with the school board and 
Iecal public men for the establishment of 
kindergartens. 

“The interest and cooperation of the 
first-grade teachers is another important 
asset. Most first-grade teachers prefer 
the child with kindergarten training, for 
he is more obecient -and self-reliant. 
Songs and games have“developed coopera- 
tion and adaptability, his imagination has 
been stimulated, and his sense of form 
color, and outline developed, all this help- 
ing him in his simple, first efforts in num- 
ber work, reading, and writing. 

“Tt is desirable to choose a large, light, 
airy room for the kindergarten, prefer- 
ebly in a public-school building, where the 
work may be observed by the members of 
the board of education and by the grade 


support 


should 


and cooperate in 


teachers, 
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work depends 
and ability 


“The success of the 
largely upon the individuality 
of the kindergartner, and it is most im- 
portant to experience, 
graduated from a kindergarten training 
school of high standard, 
“After the kindergarten 
strated its the 
again petition the board of education to 


engage one of 


has demon- 


Vaiue, parents should 
is part of the public-school 
Remember that 


incorporate it : 
system, using the slogan: 
every child who is deprived of kindergar- 
ten training is losing two years of school 


ing which he is entitled to reecive.” 





CONFERENCE ON RETAIL SELLING 
EDUCATION. 


\ conference on retail selling educa- 


tion is to form part of the program of 


the National Society for Vocational Edu- 
Mo., February 20 


cation at St. Louis, 


to 22. Section meetings are to be held 


Friday afternoons, the 
The 


the commercial education section Friday 


Thursday and 


20th and 21st. entire program of 


afternoon will be devoted to the discus- 
sion of retail selling education. 

“No phase of vocational training for 
commercial occupations is receiving more 
attention at present than that for retail 
salesmanship,” says F. G. Nichols, of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
commenting on the plan to have a con- 
ference at “The number of 


people employed in this field and the evi- 


St. Louis. 


dent lack of training facilities for those 
who wish to enter it justify the impor- 
tant place which has been accorded retail 


selling education in the program at St. 
Louis. 
“Federal and State financial aid is 


now «available for cooperative and con- 
tinuation retail selling courses in public 
forth by 
education boards and 
Federal for Vo- 


Trained teachers 


conditions set 
" 


schools under 


State vocational 
approved by the 
Education, 


sjoard 
cational 
are required for this work, and funds are 
Many uni- 
training 


not available to train them. 
versities are ready to 


most of them need financial 


establish 
courses, but 
support for the necessary research work 
which will need to be done at the outset. 
Then, the 


between merchants 


too, closest possible relation 


and educational au- 
thorities must exist if successful teacher 
io be given. Merchants in 


York, and Pittsburgh have 


training is 
Boston, New 
already joined hands with their respec- 
tive universities in the establishment of 
teacher-training courses, and it is of the 
utmost importance that opportunity for 
a full discussion of this whole subject be 
’ 


secured at once.’ 











GOVERNOR OF NEW MEXICO 
STRESSES EDUCATIONAL PROB. 
LEMS IN HIS MESSAGF. 


Gov. QO, A. Larrazolo, of New Mexico, 
devoted the major portion of his message, 
presented to the legislature January 15, 
to recommendations for the 


State. He 


betterment 

of schools in the urges: 
(1) Raise the tax levy 

purposes from one-half mill to 1) mills. 
(2) higher selaries to tenchers. 
(3) Cooperate liberally with the Fed- 


training. 


for eduentio 


Pay 


eral Government in vecational 
(4) 
te» know both English and Spanish, as a 


means of teaching English fo all children, 


Require teachers in rural districts 


(5) Teach Spanish in public schools 
and higher institutions for use Latin 


American trade, 

(6) Compel employers to sen! iter 
ate workers to night schools. 
(7) Provide free textbooks. 
(S) Raise compulsory age to 15 
In his Gov. Larrazolo said 
among other things: 


“The Federal Government is now ev 


message 


deavoring, by congressional legislation, te 


provide for the early and thorough Amer- 


icanization of immigrants, and for the 
education, as far as it lies within Fed 
cral control, of the illiterate of our coun- 


try. In with the Federal 
Government, and with a view of eliminat- 


ing as far as possible illiteracy in our 


cooperat ion 


State, we should take measures providing 
for illiterate adults 
reliably informed 


for school facilities 
State. 1 


large 


in our Any 
that industrial 
our State ure maintaining schools for the 
illiterate, for the teaching of the 
English the immi 
crants in their employ, at their own ex- 
Although that entails a small ad 


sole concerns in 
and 
language to foreign 
pense. 
ditional charge to those employers, yet I 
them that the increased efli 
nmong their employees, and the 
and 


gm told by 
ciency 
degree of satisfaction contentment 
that they manifest in their work under 
the treatment from their 
ployers, more than compensates for the 
added outlay in the maintenance and sup 
I therefore recom- 


received em 


pert of those schools. 
mend that a 
compulsory upon every employer who em- 


law be passed making it 
ploys not less than 100 workmen to pro 
schools for 


the discretion of the State 


vide night his employees, 


whenever in 
superintendent of public instruction such 


” 


schools are practicable, 





A popular Government without 
public education is but the prelude 
of a farce or a tragedy, or both.— 
James Madison. 
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WHAT THE WIPING OUT OF ILLITERACY 
REALLY MEANS 





By P. P. Ciaxron, Commissioner of Education, 








‘My grandson is the oniy other mem- 


ber of my family now living. Ee will in- 


herit all my wealth, lands, money, busi- 


ness. But I would squander it all on his 
education and let him begin life penniless 


to insure him 


of 


Inbored.” 


if it were necessary 


illiteracy, 


The 


against the handicap 


under which I have 


speaker was a tall, broad-shouldered, 
large-hended Texan, 6O years old or 
more; a man of great ability who, by 


eood fortune, through the rapid increase 
in the value of black prairie lands in 
Texas, had, despite his handicap of in- 
ability to read and write, accumulated a 
fortune of several hundred thousands o 
Years of active life and of 
changing fortune had taught him wis- 
dom and given him an understanding of 
relative He liuow 
not only the handicap of illiteracy in the 


doliars. 


values. had come to 
business and industrial world and in any 
form of living, but 


poverty of life of the illiterate, however 


making a also the 
much of material wealth he may happen 
It 


this illiterate rich man of unusual native 


to have. was for these reasons thai 
ability was so eager about the cducation 
of his grandson, For the 
opportunity of an education for him he 
had left the open country and had moved 
into 


his sole heir. 


the city, where schools were beiter. 
He had learned that the man who can not 
! and write is to a very large extent 
deaf, dmb, blind, and bound within the 
prison walls of time and space. 

Beyond the distance over which the 
human voice carries the man who can not 
read is deaf to human speech, can 


he hear when the speaker ceases to speak. 


rea 


hor 


Except as he by chance may be read to 
by another he might as well have lived 
before the alphabets were invented. For 
him there is no record even of his own 
life. For him no yoice speaks across the 
centuries, the years, or the days. For 
there literature of or 
of art science, of information 
or inspiration. the books are 
dumb as blocks of wooed. The daily pa- 
with their burden of the news of 
the world are silent as the blank sheets 
For him 
letters from distant relatives and friends 
have no meaning unless by chance they 


him is no song 


story, or 


For him 
pers 
on which the news is printed. 
are interpreted to him by one who knows 


the art he has never learned. Space and 
time alike wall him hopelessly in. 





The man who can not read sees only 
to the limit of his horizon, or at most to 
such distant parts of the world as may 
he explained or described to him in the 
spoken word by some returning traveler. 


Except for accicental glimpses caught 
from oral tradition the past is as black 
as the night fmio which it was sub- 


merged when it passed. There are for 
him no broad illumined fields thronged 
With the busy millions of his ancestors, 
and 1o sunlit heights across which mareh 
the great events of the age-old struggle 
for freedom sud for power over the forces 
of nature. Night shuts him in on all 
sides. Darkness lies on all the horizon 
of his senses and bars the doors of his 
imagination. Teach him to read and 
stereoscopic views of distant landscapes 
and pictures responsive to the moving 
forces of life crowd on his vision with a 
richness and fullness beyond the power of 
lantern slide or moving film to reproduce. 

The boy with a book in his hand, lying 
on hiv stomach in the shadow of a tree 
on w het summer day, when asked what 
he was doing replied: “I am traveling 
around the world, sir.” A Negro woman 
now living in Washington City, who 
learned to read for the first time when 
she was 22 years old, says: “It was as 
if I had been blind and had gained my 
sight.” 

In the “ moonlight schools ” of Rowan 
County, Ky.. a woman more than 70 years 
old learned to read and write so that 
she could write to her sons and daugh- 
ters living in the far West and read 
their letters without waiting for the help 
of another. “It is like coming out of 
prison,” she said. 

There are in the United States more 
than 5,000,000 of illiterate men and 
women—nen and women who can not 
write in any language. Their 
States either failed to give them an op- 
portunity to learn to read and write or 
fuiled to protect them against the care- 
lesshess and greed of parents and guar- 
dians by whom they were rebbed of the 
opportunities offered. 

Their very helplessness appeals to us 
and to their Representatives in Congress 
ond in State legislatures for relief. By 
the appropriation of a few millions of 
dollars we can in motion 
through which these deaf shall be made 
these dumb be made to speak, 


read or 


set agencies 


to hear, 


these blind be made to see, and these 
prisoners be released from the walls 
Which hem them in and the fetters be 
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broken from their minds and souls. 

Shall we de it, or shall we continue to 
tax these illiterates hundreds of millions 
of dollars to pay the cost of obtaining 
justice and freedom for the peoples of 
Europe and leave them unjustly in the 
bonds of ignorance? 

Which? 





COLLEGE TEACHING IN WOMEN’S 
COLLEGES. 





“If the college teacher in women’s col- 
leges is to do constructive work, some 
means should be provided to prevent her 
present isolation,” says Dr, Mabel Louise 
Robinson, discussing teaching methods in 
Bulletin 1918, No. 6, of the Bureau of 
Education, recently issued, 

“Very few college teachers know any- 
thing about the way in which their par- 
ticular work is being conducted in other 
colleges. Segregation of intellect pro- 
duces much the same result as segrega- 
tion of species; other qualities than 
strength find special inducement to de- 
velop; cross-fertilization of ideas is eften 
necessary for a good crop, A college 
teacher needs to know not only the result 
of the latest research in her subject, but 
the results of the latest effort to make it 
part of the social life of the student. 
Such knowledge would diminish, in part 
at least, the effects of inbreeding by which 
the young instructor reproduces in her 
classes as closely as possible the teaching 
which she has earlier received at the 
college. 

The lecture method of presenting ma- 
terial to classes is largely used in all of 
the colleges studied, Miss Robinson finds, 
While recognizing the special value of the 
lecture, Miss Robinson suggests a modifi- 
cation of the plan whereby the seminar 
method shall be pushed down from the 
graduate school into the undergraduate 
She also suggests some super- 
vision of college teaching, asserting that— 


classes. 


In none of the five colleges studied, and 
in only one of the several other colleges 
investigated, is there, except rarely in 
individual departments, any system by 
which the work of the teacher may be 
judged by her equals or superiors. The 
usunl criteria of success are the size of 
elective courses and the opinions ex- 
pressed by students. In the long run the 
judgments of the students may average 
justice, but through youth and immaturity 
the students are naturally not infallible 
judges of fundamentals. Mature, un- 
binsed consideration of an instructor's 
work is a fair basis for the verdict of its 
quality. From a purely economic stand- 
point, too, some system of supervision 
which could supply judicious and perti- 
nent advice to the inexperienced though 
scholarly instructor might sometimes save 
a teaching life of incalculable possibility, 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 











PHYSICAL CONDITION OF ENGLISH 
CHILDREN. 


The country children in Knghiund sare 


rosier und in their general appearance 


healthier and superior in general car 
riage, with visual defects and hardness of 
hearing much less comuionh among them 
than among town and city children, but 
the condition of their teeth is worse to a 
great and surprising decree. 
among the findings of the recent 
of the principal assistant medical officer 
of the London county council to the hoard 
Investigation into the 


These are 


report 


of education. 
physical condition of 300° London school 
children and 278 country school children 
of 12 years of age showed that the per 
centage of malnutrition was 12 per cent. 
There was little to choose between the 
town and country children in this re 
spect, but the laiter were markedly freer 
from septic conditions of the skin, eyes, 
and ears. Country children, on the other 
hand, showed considerably 
breathing, the dullness of attention indi- 
tonsils. 


inore mouth 


eating adenoids and enlarged 
Frequency of enlargement of the thyroid 
gland wes a surprising phenomenon to 
the investigators. Bad teeth were found 
in 43 per cent of all cases nnd bac vision 
in 10 per cent. 

In the Londen group 7 per cent, and in 
the country group 10) per cent, of the 
elder children on the roll were absent 
from school ou grounds of more or less 
After liberal deduce 
defective, 


ehronic ill health. 
tion of children 

mentally and physically, 21 per cent were 
found to be “ suffering from one or more 
serious defects which interfere with their 


congenitally 


profiting to a rensonable extent from the 
educational facilities provided and which 
will prevent them from playing their fair 
and proper part as citizens and swell the 
premature mortality.” As was to be ex- 
pected, “a very definite accumulation oi 
older defective childreu--one-third of all 
the elder children, with 21 per cent se- 
riously defective——was discovered two or 
more years behind their normal standard 
in the London schools. We were forced, 
therefore, to the conclusion,” 
official, “that physical defect is one of 
the chief backwardness in 
school.” 

The report is 
medical officer of the beard of education 
as one of the most cnlightening ever pre- 
sented to the British public, and he de- 
Quees from its Stern aud unbending facts 
“that it seems futile to attempt to re- 
from the physical 


ndds the 
enuses of 


regarded by the chief 


form education apart 


condition of the child: it seems unreason- 


able to expect healthy adolescence and 
healthy citizenship if we continue to neg- 
lect remedy of the physical disabilities 
of childhood and the prevention of their 
Calis 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN ECUADOR. 


interest las been aroused in 
agricultural 


Special 
Ecuador in all branches of 
education, according to a recent report of 
Cousul General Goding. The immediate 
enuse of the interest is the disastrous 
effect of disease on Ecuador's cacao plan- 


tations One result has been the reor- 


sanization of the agricultural school st 
\mbato. By 2 recent decree the school 


i under the general supervision 


s placed 
of the ministry of education and more 
directly under the director of agriculture. 
Funds for its suppert are provided, and 
~tudents are net only not required to pay 
for their tuition but receive wages. 

The work of the school, which is really 
to study the 


on experiment station, is 


agricultural amd live-stock interests of 
the country nid render assistance to these 
industries by supplying seeds and plants 
Which have proved to be of value: give 
instruction in the use of modern agricul- 


tural implements; prepere articles on 
timely subjects for the press and deliver 
popular lectures throughout the country ; 
make analyses of soils and fertilizers; 
sell eXperts to make special investiga- 
tious wherever needed; and give prac- 
ticul demonstrations in planting, spray- 
ing, pruning, and grafting, Studies will 
he newle of the useful native plants and 
from Which the seeds are to be 


and, together with valuable for- 


trees 
collected, 
eign seeds purchased, are to be placed in 
All stucdlents sre re- 
The de- 


expert” will be 


the market for sale. 
quired to perform actual labor. 
sree of “agricultural 


conferred: upon all graduates. 


DISABLED SOLDIERS AS TEACHERS IN 
ENGLAND. 


‘He would be an ungenerous and chuarl 
ish follow who should offer any objection 
to accepting disabled soldiers as col- 
lengues in the school.” says the Teachers 
World, 
* Evers 
miration leads us to welcome them heart- 


organ of the English teachers. 


sentiment of gratitude and ad- 


ily. But the interests of the children de- 
mind that those soldiers whe elect to be- 
come teachers shall have a reasonably 
good education and an adequate training 


for the werk. There is some danger lest 











BUREAU OF EDUCATION SEEKING 
LISTS OF SCHOOL OFFICERS AND 
TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUB- 


JECTS, 

Threugh its School Bourd Service Di- 
vision, the Bureau of Education is woder- 
taking to compile and maintain a classi- 


fied directory of education officers ar 
e ‘ 


teachers of the following kinds and 
erades : 

1, University, college, normal school, 
and technical school presidents, deans 


professors, and instructors, 


~. City superintendents and county 


those counties il 


superintendents in 
Which they are selected from the country 


at large and not necessarily from ihe 
counties in which they serve. 
>» Principals and teachers of high 


schools, 
teuchers of such 


drawing, 
. 


!, Supervisors and 
special subjects as music, 
Inunual training, home economics, ete. 

Special efforts are being made to se- 
cure lists of professors snd instructors 
in geology, practical geologists, professors 
and instructors in chemistry and prac- 


under any condi- 


tical chemist, who 
tion may be willing to consider positions 
as teachers. The bureau points out that 
it ix very desirable that the list contain 
the names and records of all such per- 
sons and net merely of those who desire 
toe change their positions now. 

The services of the School Board Sery- 
iee Division of the Bureau of Education 
are wholly disinterested and free to all 
those who choose to make use of it. 


the authorities, in their natural desire to 


ebiain teachers, should be content with 


very slight qualifications. We do not 
upheld what is called the trade-union 
view, or think that nobody ought to re- 


ceive a certificate who has not gone 
through the traditional course. We are 
prepared to see that course modified, or 
eveu swept away altogether. But we are 
not prepared to see the position of quali- 
fie] teachers made worse by the recruit- 
ing of men who come into the work with 
inadequate credentials. There is a tend- 
ency to forget that the effect will be last- 
ing. Many of the things done for our sol- 
diers are intended to meet their immedi- 
ate needs, but when we propose to in- 
troduce them to a new calling for the 
rest of their lives we should be very care- 
fnl to secure their happiness in the work 
possible assur- 
In particular, 


by obtaining the fullest 
ance of their suitability. 
the men should be granted a liberal course 
may have the 
they have 


of training, so that they 
chance to discover whether 
any gift for teaching.” 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 








Pending Federal legislation for educa- 
tion was summarized in the issue of 
January 16. Since that date the Towner 
bill, providing for a Department of Edu- 
eation, and the Smith bill, providing for 
eduction of illiterates and the foreign- 
born, have been introduced. 

Educational bills pending in State leg- 
islatures are given in Legislative Circular 
No. 2, and summarized below. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bills pending: 

S. 12 (Broder).—Amending an act con- 
cerning the establishment of a retirement 
system for teachers; providing that at 
least 20 years of the 30 years of service 
qualifying for membership in the asso- 
cintion shall be in the publie schools of 
the State. 

S. 21 (Bishep).—Concerning juvenile 
offenders; providing for a reduction of 
the maximum age limit under section 
1857, General Statutes, from 18 years to 
16 years. 

H. 6 (Fitz Henry).—Providing that 
public schools unable, by reason of the 
influenza epidemic, to maintain a term 
of 36 weeks shall receive their share of 
State funds. 

H. 7 (Wright).—Providing for an in- 
crease in the expenditure for trade 
schools to $200,000 a year. 

H. 18 (Fitz Henry).—Requiring every 
child between 14 and 16 years of age who 
holds an employment certificate and has 
“not completed the course of study in the 
elementary schools to attend an evening 
school, 

Hf. 20 (Wright ).—Providing for an an- 
nual appropriation of $45,000 for the pro- 
notion of vocational training. 

Hi. 22 (Fitz Henry).—Sams as §S. 12. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Bills pending: 
S. 49.—To abolish compulsory vaccina- 
tion. 

H. 57.—To enlarge the powers of Raa- 
cliffe College to take and hold property. 

H. 89.—To provide for the establish- 
ment of a State home and school for crip- 
pled and disabled soldiers and sailors. 

H. 90.—Providing for the retirement 
of superannuated janitors of public- 
school buildings in certain cities and 
towns. 

Hf. 154.—Requiring persons between 21 
and 50 years old who do not possess such 
ability to read, write, and spell in the 
English language as is required to com- 
plete the fourth grade, to attend part- 


time schools, 





H. 225.—To authorize the Emerson 
College of Oratory to grant the degree of 

sachelor of Letters, 

HH. 251.—Requiring illiterate persons 
between 16 and 40 years of age to attend 
evening schools. (Present law applies to 
persons between 16 and 21.) 

H. 293.—Prohibiting the employment 
of women and minors under 18 years of 
age more than 9 hours a day, or more 
than 48 hours in a week. 

H. 349.—To authorize the appointment 
by the board of free public library com- 
missioners of a director of educational 
work with aliens. 


NEBRASKA, 


Bills pending: 

H. 4 (Maurer).—Requiring all children 
to attend the public schools, and barring 
them from attending private and paro- 
chial schools, 

H. 30 (McKee).—Requiring the teach- 
ing in English of all subjects up to and 
including the tenth grade. 

H. 64 (Burney).—Requiring attend- 
ance at publie schools. 

H. -— (Lampert).—Providing for al- 
lowing credit for attendance at private 
or parochial schools only when such 
schools teach all branches in English, 
and when teachers hold certificates of 
the same grade as required for public- 
school teachers. 

H. — (McKee).—Requiring all teach- 
ers to be citizens of the United States, 
native-born or naturalized, 

S. — (Randall).—Prohibiting public- 
school teachers from wearing insignia 
indicating membership in any religious 
organization. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Bills pending: 

S. 1. (Case).—Providing that boards of 
school estimate shall, between the 5th and 
15th day of February in each year, fix 
and determine the amount of money nec- 
essary to be appropriated for schools in 
each district. 

S. 2 (Case).—Providing for the pay- 
ment of a bonus to employees of boards 
of education and municipal employees. 


WASHINGTON, 

Bills pending: 

S$. 11 (Davis).—Prescribing a course in 
American history and American Govern- 
ment as a prerequisite to graduation 
from high school. 

S. 18 (Rockwell).—Declaring the 11th 
day of November a legal and school holi- 
day. 





S. 17 (Fawcett).—Requiring school di- 
rectors to furnish en each school day not 
less than one-half pint of milk to each 
pupil under 14 years of age. 

S. 21 (Davis).—Providing for the em- 
ployment of home teachers for teaching 
and Americanizing adults. 

S. 26 (Hastings and Wray).—Confer- 
ring jurisdiction on school boards to hear 
and determine matters affecting any de- 
pendent child. 

H. 1 (Bassett ).—Empowering boards of 
directors to maintain summer terms of 
schools, 

H 2 (Brown).—Providing for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of school directors 
when attending county meeting of direc- 
tors or when attending meetings with 
county treasurer, 

H. 6 (Zylstra).—Prohibiting persons 
who are not citizens of the United States 
from teaching in the public schools, 

H. 15 (Hull).—Providing for system- 


” atic physical training and hygiene in the 


elementary, secondary, and  nermal 
schools, and creating a commission of 
physical training and hygiene, 

H. 20 (Guie).—To prevent discrimina- 
tion between male and female teachers in 
the payment of salaries. 

H. 24 (Cotterill).—Providing for the 
payment of a salary of $3,000 to each 
school director in a district of the first 
class, 





DELINQUENT CHILDREN IN CONNECTICUT. 


“In a large proportion of the so-called 
delinquents there is an accompaniment 
of low mentality,” says the report on 
children before the courts in Connecti- 
cut, prepared by Prof. William B. Bailey, 
of Yale University, for the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor. ; 

“Mental examinations to determine 
the mental condition of delinquent chil- 
dren are given but rarely. This, in the 
view of the report, is a weak point in 
the procedure of the State in dealing 
with delinquent children. Many children 
are brought into court again and again 
before it is finally determined, as a re- 
sult of an adequate mental examination, 
that they are feeble-minded.” 

The report recommends more adequate 
institutional care for the feeble-minded, 
testing and special training for mentally 
defective delinquents, revision of the 
laws for the care of dependent children, 
and the qualification test for probation 
officers, 
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UNIVERSITIES SHOULD HELP 
BOTH WORKERS AND EMPLOY- 
ERS. Po; 


Universities ought to help both work- 
ers and employers with special courses, 
says Sir Henry Jones, a member of the 
British Edueafional Mission to the 
United States, In his recent brochure on 
“The Education of a Citizen.” 

Speaking of conditions in 
cities, Sir Henry Jones says: 


English 


“There are two other directions in 
which the universities might increase 
their power and greatly enhance their 
value to the British Commonwealth. 

“ (a) They have undertaken to help the 
working man toward knowledge, and to 
foster within him the spirit of an en- 
lightened — citizenship. They should 
strengthen the assault upon the narrow- 
ness and hardship of the outlook of the 
working classes, and the assault should 
be much more general. The universities 
should feel more deeply their responsibil- 
ity for the continued and advanced edu- 
eation of adult men and women. They 
sheuld be guardians of the adult mind. 
No town of ten or fifteen thousand in- 
habitants should be without a tutorial 
class every winter on some one subject 
bearing not too remoteiy on good citizen- 
ship. At every center of national life 
the pulse of the spirit of the university 
should be felt and known to beat—the 
spirit.that values and seeks for truth, and 
thereby makes life larger and more free. 

“(b) Besides the workers there are 
ibe employers and managers of labor. 
These men, too, are, as a rule, cramped 
by their industries, and not seldom the 
victims of ignorance and of hard preju- 
ilice. They are, as a Class, not much 
more liberally educated than the work- 
ers; they are not less responsible for 
the barbaric relations which now prevail 
in the econemic world: and, in any case, 
their ignorance and distortion of mind 
is a graver danger to the community. 
Their education should not stop, in se 
far as it is humane and liberal, when 
they leave the school and enter the office 
or engineering shop. At 16 or 1S years 
of age it is not possible for them to 
have felt the power of intelligence and 
justice in the affairs of men. They are 
not treated well in this respect by their 
parents. IRtshould be recognized asa grave 
injustice and as a social disadvantage— 
as ‘bad form ’—for the sons of the well- 
to~le not to have knewn what university 
life can mean, and not to have learned to 
set a high and intelligent value on humane 
leiters and the sciences both of man and 
of nature. And it is wrong to the State. 
We do not wisely in committing hundreds 
and thousands of workers in the great 
centers of industry to the charge of ill- 
educated men. The service which such 
men are rendering to their couniry by 
anticipating and meeting its economic 
wants is incalewlably great. They should 
receive their reward: the spirit of citi- 
zenship should be awakened and fostered 
within them by means of a more generous 
education, so that their service shall be 
on a better level, and be to them what 
his profession is to the minister of re- 
ligion or the doctor, or the man of learn- 
ing and science, a thing to live fer and 
net merely to live by.” 


| 








SCHOOL LIFF. 


PAYING THE BILL FOR NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


{Senator Page. of Vermont, and State Super- 
intendent Joyner, of North Carolina, during 


the hearings on the Smith bill providing Fed- | 


eral aid for education, Dec, 5, 1918.] 


Senator Pace. Now, there has seemed 
to be good reasons why we might take up 
vocational education and make it special, 
but you are advocating the cause of gen- 
eral education. When you take it up on 
the broad ground of general education, 
aren't you going to strike opposition on 


the part of the States that would be coin- 


pelled to take large sums from their per- 


sonal taxation and pass it over to the | 


poorer States? 


Dr. Joyner. T think we will, gentle- | 


men, and the time has come to face it. 
We might as well face it upon the prin- 
ciple that every child born into the world 
in a democracy has a right to have an 
equal chance with every other child, irre- 
spective of where he is born or what race 
he belongs to; to have an equal chance 
through equal educational opportunity to 
*burgeon out all that is within him” for 
his own sake, for the State's sake, for 
the community's sake, for the Nation's 
sake, for humanity's sake, for God Al- 
mighty’s sake. We have got to face that 
and fight it out. That is true, and it is 
not worth while to try to evade it. 

Senator Pace. There is a good deal of 
religion and humanity in that thought, 
but we are striking a new age 

Dr. JoyNeR (interrupting). AS a mat- 
ter of fact, Senator, if you will examine 
those figures given here this morning you 
will find the amount contributed by the 


—E ——__— — - — 


richest State is all out of proportion to 

the benefit. rendered ; that it is very smalt 
in comparison; the amount in excess of 

what they will get back under this is so 
| small, comparatively, that no man with a 
heart in him ought to object. Isn't this 
the foundation of all public education in 
a democracy, that all the strong in a 
State must help all the weak in the State 
to make the most possible of themselves, 
and stimulate through that help all the 
weak of the State to help themselves in 
proportion to their ability to do it? 
Isn't the same principle true of the Na- 
tion? Isn't it the underlying principle of 
every democracy, that all the strong in 
the Nation shall help all the weak in the 
Nation, and stimulate all the weak in the 
Nation, at the same time to do their part 
in proportion to their ability to make the 
most of their children for the Nation's 
sake? I think we have to'rest on thai 
creat fundamental doctrine, and, gentle- 
men, when we have just ended a world- 
wide war, the finest outcome of which is 
the declaration of justice to the weak and 
giving everybody ua chance, irrespective of 
whether he is little or big, or who or 
where he is, I think we can afford to rest 
on that principle of justice and right in 
newly 


this foremost democracy of a 





demoecratized world. 
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at once to look forward. 


better than it has ever been before. 


Lowell, Harvard University. 





A MESSAGE TO COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


Do not get caught in the receding tide of the great war. 
Remember that the world must be built up 
again, and it looks as if there was an opportunity to make the world 


venting this thing from ever happening again, of building up mankind to 
something nearer a perfect condition, where every man can use his own 
faculties to the utmost, which, after all, is the great pleasure in life; 
where every man who has a heart and an ambition will be able to 
develop himself for something worth doing. Remember that, and look 
forward, you fellows that are young. Do not look back into the receding 
wave, but look forward into the crest that is coming on ahead of you. 
As in this war, so in civil life—your own right hand will teach you terri- 
ble things if you will only make your own right hand strong and use it 
for the right purpose, and begin now at once.—/resident A. Lawrence 


Set yourselves 


We believe there is a chance of pre- 
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